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her share of trade to the disgust of those who had borne the brunt of the 
battle. 

The Manchurian neutralization suggestion was treated with scant respect. 
President Taft's administration supported American bankers in their demand 
to participate in Chinese loans. Russia and Japan, neither with any money to 
loan, edged into the combination. But after the inauguration of President 
"Wilson, diplomatic support was withdrawn and America became again merely 
an interested spectator. The recent change of policy and America's participa- 
tion in the new consortium encourages one to believe that the United States will 
have a serious part in the rehabilitation of China. There is no doubt but that 
Japan somewhat arrogantly resents this American activity. Millard shows that 
whenever brought face to face with Japan in the Bast, American diplomacy has 
failed. What will the future bring forth ? 

He finds no "democracy" in the Mikado's empire and no hope of there 
being any so long as the Japanese worship the head of the state as a divine 
being and submit to the leadership of a military caste. Japan's diplomatic 
strategy is directed to the control of China. Every major move so far made by 
her seems to have been successful ; every demand on China has been granted or 
withdrawn to be resubmitted on a favorable occasion. By the Lansing-Ishii 
agreement, Japan secured recognition of her "special interests" in China. Her 
diplomacy is definite, positive and backed by force. According to Mr. Millard, 
the United States must abandon the Orient or fight for a position of equality. 
The reader will find all the arguments in favor of that view of the situation in 
this book. 

Charles Burke Elliott. 

The League of Nations. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Pollock, Bt. London : 
Stevens & Sons, 1920, pp. xv, 251. 

The first four chapters of this volume treat respectively of "The Older 
European Order," "Methods of International Arbitration," "The Hague Tri- 
bunal," and "The League in Sight." The four remaining chapters consist of 
a commentary on the Covenant of the League, article by article. There is an 
appendix containing the draft of February, 1919, the text of the Covenant as 
finally adopted, the official commentary, and several other documents bearing 
on the subject. 

Anything on the League of Nations from so eminent a jurist as Sir Frederick 
Pollock is worthy of attention. It should be said at the outset that he is in 
full sympathy with the League of Nations. He traces the origin of the move- 
ment for a League from the first organization of the American League to En- 
force Peace, for which he gives credit to Ex-President Taft and Mr. Theodore 
Marburg, to the failure of the last German offensive in the autumn of 1918, 
when, he says, "it was clear that the speculative stage of the great problem 
was already past," and the only question Avas whether the League should be a 
part of the Treaty of Peace or reserved for future consideration. The plan 
of the American Government, he says, prevailed when the terms of the armistice 
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were agreed upon. He says in this connection that "If no one had thought of 
the League of Nations before, it would none the less have been needful, about 
the end of 1918, to invent something of the kind." The author says that 
General Smuts' pamphlet was the most important single contribution made to 
the constitution of the League, and that this was probably due to the fact that 
he had the advantage of knowing a great deal more than any previous writer 
about the discussions that had already taken place on the subject between the 
Allies. 

The commentary on the various articles of the League is sympathetic and 
clarifying. On Article X, which has been made the bone of contention in this 
country, he calls attention to the fact that the words ' ' as against external aggres- 
sion" are of the first importance, and afford no ground for the fear that the 
League will be used as a Holy Alliance to suppress national or other movements 
within the boundaries of the member States. Commenting on the rest of Article 
X, he says : 

In the second sentence the words are "the Council shall advise" — not prescribe. They 
are plain enough, but there is a disposition in some quarters to ignore them. Some Americans 
are afraid of the United States being compelled under this article to do police work in 
Europe or Asia, which may be foreign to American interests. They forget that the United 
States has a permanent place and vote in the Council, that nothing can be done without 
the unanimous advice of the Council, and that even then the Council has no compulsory 
power. We have even seen an apprehension expressed that Canada might be called upon 
to join in operations against Great Britain. Such fears are, to speak frankly, midsummer 
madness. Still less is there any interference with any constitutional provision in any member 
State requiring the consent of the legislature to a declaration of war. 

Sir Frederick Pollock is a staunch advocate of the establishment of an 
International Court of Justice. He says : ' ' The League stands for peace among 
nations assured by justice. But there can be no settled justice without judg- 
ment and no judgment without a tribunal." He concurs, however, in the 
wisdom of Article XIV, which did not undertake the immediate organization 
of a court, but directed the Council to submit plans for its establishment. Re- 
ferring to the provision that the court may give an advisory opinion upon any 
question referred to it by the Council or by the Assembly, he says: "There is 
European precedent in the statutory authority of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council to advise the Crown on questions officially referred to it." He 
calls attention to the fact that American courts have held that it is beyond their 
competence, in the absence of special constitutional provision, to give advice to 
executive authorities. 

The volume, as a whole, is a valuable contribution to the subject, and should 
be of particular interest to Americans who are interested in jurisprudence and 
political science. 

John H. Latane. 



